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ALL edueation has to do primarily with es, but her ral thos 
the individual. Its processes concern them- seize ups 
selves largely, if not exclusively, with the _ selves, « tr 
development of the mind of the individual — sonalities hat is to s 
earner. Consequently the usual defini- come eft 
uns of education emphasize these individ- vy is the s possessor of that j 
ial characteristics of the work. The start- The produ 
ng point is always the individual, and, with others, the eff 
while the process seeks to adapt the indi In the sa " 
vidual to his physical and social environ- conceived t e an indiv posses 
ment as well as to bring him into intell It presupposes a_ thor h selfm 
gent relationship with his race inheritances, which is in itself orn 
yet the end, as the beginning, is expressed and it consists in an intelligent interest i 
terms of individual reaction. Thus ex and a sympathet inderstanding of 
cellence, as an educational term, means in iniversa Here at last 
dividual excellence; proficiency means in have a social element Sut even this 
ividual proficiency; scholarship signifies sive, for culture sharply differ 
elimination and isolation; culture is exclu- possessor from those who d t | 
sive: the academic life is retired and si lhe cultured person mav hay try 
eluded. even in the barbari 
The very conditions of intellectual com- kely to be a lone-ra) ntar 
petition compel individualization. There’ may have a sympathet nderat 
ean be no community of interests in a the plebeian p i 
scholarship contest. Suecess is individual apy yp, as teteMiodiun’ aw | 
and presumes supremacy over all competi- Cult; f this aor . ” 
tors. The winner stands forth above his laseiiasines af ° ; nee 
fellows, his achievement being purely per- il ets at Eh Rill 
sonal. Even such benefits as result to the aa 7 i | 
losers are again in their turn purely indi- a ; 
vidual benefits. All of which argues that | “™J°YS Plays ane . 
our minds are our private domain into that sere | ’ 
which the community may not enter un- ' = pr —_ . 
bidden. What we may acquire of intellee “ ome 
tual acumen depends upon the amount of ‘Me Tespect . 
effort we are willing to make, each for him sort thir ; 
self. What these minds choose to give forth on - on / 
[naugural address of the presid of the N stud: It p> py s cold and dis l tus 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y t can | i st the! ral 
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r by the generality. It is individualistic 
real sens Its unsocial attitude ap 
pears to be inevitab [If vou drag it out 


community com- 


monplaces, it ceases to And so results 

current phrase, academic seclusion 
the scholars, the cultured fraternity of 
the university world, are usually far re 
moved from the work-a-day world. Or 
they are. supposed to constitute by them 
selves apart a miniature world of their 
own. This figurative world is said to mir 


world beyond the 


of that real 


ror the real academic 


wall, but the 


SEress and noise 


is kept at a safe distance. Eduea 


ved itself 


Its votaries go 


world 


tion so cones withdraws to its 


nto seclusion TO 


cle VotIOUS 


perform mystic rites, later to emerge, but 


each committed to the individual enjoy- 


; 
ment of his own rewards It is an exelu- 


sive process, carried on in deep retirement, 


has a tendene) to make a separat 


Th pre 
This old 
of course, a lare 


behind it 


of its happy possessors 

individualism in edueation has 
element of truth and fact 
As we have already seen, the 
fruits of edueation are first individual, 


personal, private; these fruits ean be st 


eured only by individual, personal effort; 
and they can be secured best in seclusion. 
But this individualistic econeeption is nev- 
ertheless wholly inadequate. It is too nar 


row. In so far as it fails to inelude in its 


n so far as it 


scheme the d ity of service, 
rnores man’s social nature, in so far as it 
disregards the legitimate claims of the 
it is truly a colossal misconeeption. 


‘**None liveth to 


each of us mem- 


State, 
Man is a social being. 
We are 


social groups, as son or daughter, 


himself’’ alone. 


bers ol 
parent, neighbor, citizen, and a social group 
mplies duties and services. Community 


life rests firmly upon an assumed mutual 


ity. 


AND 
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] S fran 1 the wl ( he whole t bless 
On i ints ! It mutual ippines 
ss I firs eX I é in 
\ re ‘ Ke é ‘ n 
\ re ire na s ¢ ess } l eu is 
it long s more lasting | 
he fle tior Treaso! s i tt es } prove 
At e extend n eres nad e | é 
\W choice we fix, wi sympathy we b 
| virtue ¢ ! takes its rl 
\ s lt new needs helps v habits ‘ 
I raft bene lence cl es 


Instinets and 


herd-life 


won a erude animal training. 


ven the rests upon 
low much 
for its 


rest 
the tra 


more then will community life 


security upon intelligence and 


“or 1] { 
of that intelligence into a communits 


community, large or 
pends for its very existence upot 


the recognition of duties owed, of services 


rendered by its constituent units, and edu 


ation is the reagent by which right soc 


comes out of the commingling 


onduet 


appetite, self-will, a moral sens 


pDASSION, 
and intelligence. So nece ssary is 


community well-being, that every 


tion to 
modern state makes public edueation its 
ehiet No other state 


<o largely socialized as is publie education 


function. activity is 


In this capacity as educating agency, the 


eoneerned with soc 


state is far more 

service than with individual possession 
more concerned with community welfat 
than with individual success. The stat 


wants to know of its educational product 
ot how much do you know, but how we 

In fact, the 
fundamental assumption of public eduea 
Its individ 
ual value is secondary and incidental. Mil- 
tractate on Edueation gave a 


marvellously clear outline of what the stat 


in vou serve your fellows”? 
tion is that it has social value. 
ton in his 


conceives edueation to be: 


therefore, a complete and generous edu 


I eall, 


ition, that which fits a man to perform justly, 
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May 22, 1915] 
skilfully and magnanimously all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and war. 

Service is the keynote, social service is 
the measure of value. 

But education has 
when it affects the tranquillity and seeur- 
ity of the state through industrial well- 
being, through community self-control and 


social value only 


through spiritual resources for community 
happiness. 

The schools maintained by 
must therefore have these 
among others or they are of little value and 
do not justify the state. 
Only when the publie schools, state col- 
leges and state universities make of their 
vraduates socially minded men and wo- 
men, Whose motto is Ich dien, will they 


any state 


social aims 


themselves to 


justify the state moneys laid out upon 
them. 

How then can these ends be realized? 
How can public education be made to ex- 
press itself in terms of social service? 

Education will guarantee the security 
of the state when it conserves the physical 
well-being of manhood and womanhood; 
when it provides industrial efficiency for 
the young before they are forced into the 
race for a living; when it adapts men and 
women to their physical and social environ- 
ments; when it brings its generation into 
full understanding of all the achievements 
of the race as recorded in literature and 
history; when it provides for the develop- 
ment and nurture of man’s moral and re- 
ligious nature. From such an educational 
content the community will build habits of 
sound judgment, clear perspective in mat- 
ters of human welfare, habits of self-con- 
trol under conditions of provocation and 
stress, an inner resourcefulness for public 
contentment. 

Physical virility is the first coneern of 
the state. 
tion shall equip its children with the neces- 


It demands that public eduea- 
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sary rules of personal hygiene and public 
But it Can the 
schools imbue the young mind with a sense 


asks more. 


sanitation. 


of duty in the matter? Can the schools 
fire youth with a spirit of service? It is 
not enough to know how to avoid disease 


in our own members; we must burn to 
serve the community in fighting racial de 
When 
our boys and girls leave the public schools 
convineed that it is their duty to conserve 
the health of the community as well as 


their own, ready to translate their sense of 


terioration because of social disease. 


duty into publie service, then will the pub- 
lic schools be efficient to that extent. 

the 
The state’s second inter- 


Self-support remains fundamental 
problem of man. 


est is in a citizenship that can win in the 


race for subsistence. And all must win; 
at least none must lose in the struggle. 


Pauperism is abhorrent to the ideal state. 
It is a social disease against which we must 
The 


state is under obligations to its citizens to 


guard, just as we guard against vice. 
provide such occupational preparation as 
may be necessary to give each person an 
earning capacity. Unemployment is an in- 
dustrial disease, and in so far as it is due to 
a lack of suitable training for socially use- 
ful tasks, it is a charge against the scheme 
of pubiie education. The publie schools 
must therefore provide adequate means of 
preparation for those occupations which 
have social value. The boy who comes to 
manhood without a trade or useful occupa- 
tion must become an idler, a menace to the 
tranquillity of organized society. Fitness 
for social service is the ultimate test of pub- 
lie education, and fitness for service de- 
mands that each individual shall have full 
opportunity to develop his highest capaci- 
ties. The schools may well set themselves 
the task of planting in the minds of the 
young the knowledge that self-support is 


the first service the individual can render 
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to the state. Such a conception of industry 
will dignify labor and relegate the social 


parasite te the ranks of the other social dis- 


cards, the diseased, the delinquent and the 
unfit 
he state IS the 


Our 


commonwealth, the com- 


weal. ereat declaration has it 


that the pursuit of happiness IS an Inalien- 


able right secures or Guar- 


which the state 
antees. Plato likewise regarded happiness 
a prime need in his state, making Socrates 


Say bk, V. 


Implicit in these two conceptions, the 
‘common weal’’ and the right to be happy, 
is the that 


physical well-being, beyond mere subsist- 


further assumption bevond 
ence, is a higher goal after which human- 
Beyond the 
mental and the spiritual, two elements that 
And these are 
the objects of edueation. The 
the mental 


ity strives. physical is the 
condition this happiness. 
peculiarly 
physical is subject to training; 
and spiritual are developed, edueated. In 
this quest for happiness which is guaran- 
teed by the free state. it is to the interest 
of that state that the emotions of the seek- 
ers shall be purified, that their judgment 
shall be sound and accurate, that their will 
shall be intelligently controlled, to the end 
that shall be The de- 


velopment of the mind beeomes 


there moderation. 
therefore 
state in 


the fundamental interest of the 


exercising its edueating function. For 


happiness is a subtle matter. It depends 
more upon the things that oecupy the mind 
than upon the work that busies the hands; 
that the 


itself for 


therefore it becomes important 


mind shall have resources in 


happiness if the citizenship shall be sane in 


ts universal quest. The mind must have 


the power to think aggressively, not merely 
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vely. It must have wide inter 


Passi 


ests, multitudinous contacts, with natur 
and with humanity, with physical and s 
nvironments, as well as with the race 


that 


cial ( 


achievements, ot happ ness 


its pursuit 


Publie education must 


may be purposeful. 


serve the state by wisely providing for 
these ends. It must give the workman the 
ability to understand the birds, anima 

trees, flowers, earth and sky, that come 


under his observation during his daily 


journeys to and from work. It must teach 


him the achievements of the ages whose 
debtor he is, that he may be truly humble. 
It must teach him the duties he owes to 
family, neighborhood, city, state and na 
tion. These matters will serve to fill his 


mind with serious matter for his thinking 
(rive the worker capacity for high think- 
Without this 


material for thought, man sinks to a merely 


ing, and contentment is his. 


animal existence, with a capacity for herd 
life, but not for the social joys that are dis- 


tinctly human. Edueation of this sort is 


genuine social service because it prepares 


for self-controlled community life. 


Because of their valuable contributions 


to man’s peace of mind and because of 


their value in promoting the stability of 
society, the state is also deeply concerned 


in training the moral nature and in eulti- 


vating habits of religious worship. <A sep- 
arate state ean not, of course, itself give 
this training, but it can require it. It can 
require, it seems to me, that every child 


shall have religious instruction for a pr 

scribed minimum of hours per week, leav- 
ing it to the parents’ choice as to who shall 
instruction. It is unimportant 


vive such 


for the state who shall give it; extremely 
important that it be given. For out of this 
moral and religious teaching comes rever 
ence for goodness, truth, beauty, 
honor; by it comes the spirit of worship and 
the humble spirit which is the teachable 
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Now if the argument holds that eduea- 
develops these characteristies by which 
rvanized body of society subsists and 

ns of which its happiness and se- 
irity are augmented, then teaching be- 

lv social service. To the 
her all knowledge therefore is utili- 

tarian. In him the cultured and pragmatic 
ome identical, for all culture has eash 

for him. Scholarship is no longer 
isive. but exists solely for the good of 
society For it is the teacher’s chief bus) 
ness to make common social coin of all that 
an be ineluded under the term eulture. 

Furthermore, teaching service is high serv- 

The artisan serves society too, but the 
measure of his excellence is merely in hon 
st labor, and the extent of his failure is 
neasured by a poor material produet—no 
more The physician serves society. his 
excellence being expressed in healthy bod 
es, his failure in physical death. But the 
excellence of the teacher’s service is meas 
ired in terms of character, in terms of soul 
life; his failure is expressed in fallen em 
pires, Dark Ages, social degeneracy, mob- 
violence, the passing of civilizations. 

So a state college for the training of 
teachers becomes the highest possible ex- 
pression of this ideal of edueation as social 
service. In maintaining this college the 
state of New York recognizes higher edu- 
‘ation as a fundamental social need and 
dedicates its wealth to the preparation of 
teachers for this service. Students who 
nter here may not be forgetful of this fact. 


They may not take their training here in a 


selfish spirit, but must consciously dedicate 

themselves to the publie service. For them 

the paramount questions must always be 

What social needs can I satisfy? What so- 
ills ean I eure 


That this idea of service may not appear 








Siy ill's Ves ! i l 

s! i ! fl ‘ 
Sy) . 
tions . 
Ilow hes g 
( a Ss \ I ster ~ 
throug! Ss schem l 
put ! t} ! st « 

Ps bh | | ~ res 

mately ! } respect | hy 
the national i iis « tI ther 
matter of education Phe study 


literatures and history opens up 
zations to the student. It takes t] 


dent out of himself and brings h 


sympathetic understanding of ot! 
tions’ points o© view Similarly 
of ancient literatures gives the st 


comprehensive grasp of ancient 
tions. Out of such study come brea: 
view, tolerance, a cosmopolitan sp 
against a narrow provineialism 
tional humility : these are the prod 
such edueation, And this is ecultur 
is the complete antithesis of that 
Cialism which is the eondition ar 
to strife. No two nations will qu 
they have each a widely diffused 

of the other’s distinctive civilization 
corded in its literature It is not to 
to sav that the present Europ: 
would never have oceurred if th 
had devoted less time to the study 
commercial rivalries which = divicd 
and more time to those great qua 


national genius which each has wi 


tS vreaT hy KS Ihe 1 hum 
well named That peace may be yn 
between us and the world, | . 
diligent attent urs » 4 
manities, new nd d 

For some time we have been in tl 
of real indust inrest Bus 5 
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pressed; unemployment is extensive; con- 


What 


"ne on 


fidence is impaired. has the eduea- 


tional scheme done these con- 


ditions What has it done to prevent? 
Publhe edueation has not in the past 

made adequate provision for the training 

of the young for industry As a result 


there are many industrial misfits, and we 


are compelled to import skilled workmen 


from abroad. The schools can surely rem 


edy this material error, and they are how 


working intelligently to that end. 


But | am more concerned with another 


phase of the matter. We need an education 
that will give better social perspective 
Qur ideal has been individual efficiency 
rather than social responsiveness. Truth 


s, our eaptains of commerce have aequired 


strong social and have 


proy iInelal sin 


antagonisms, more 


built up 


cially between capital and labor, that will 


espe 


there by 


not down until a broader edueation inter 


We do not 


The employer believes the 


venes understand each other. 


worker shirks; 
the worker believes the employer recelves 


more than his share of the fruits of indus 


? 


try. They can not share each other’s point 
of view. 

Edueation, public, technical and indus- 
trial, has placed its stress upon that indus 
trial efticieney which spells increased pro 


duction, greater net profits, interference 


with prices of commodities and wages, 


speeding up machines and workers, ete 


One result is over-production, for we are 


requiring more hours of labor than are 


necessary to produce the total usable prod 
available labor and ma 


other hand. 


it from the total 


chinery. On the interference 
With production and distribution of useful 


commodities make inevitable extremes of 


wealth and poverty 
its emphasis. It 


Kdueation must chang 


break down this social pr 


vineialism. Each halt 
other half. 


, 
must seek to 


must be taught the 


pomf oft view of the 
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emphasis from individual excellence to so 


cial responsiveness. The aim of our teach- 


ing must be duty owed by each to all: com 


munity welfare, not individual success 


consideration for others: self-effacement : 


service. These old virtues must become th 


aim of our teaching if we would serve so 


well. It will be a return tothe culture 


eiety 


basis in education as distinguished from 


basis. True eulture is al- 


the industrial 
and altruism is an effective anti 


dote tor the 


Truistie, 


educational individualism 


which has brought about the present indus- 
trial and social deadlock 
Now New York State College. 


must be ready and fit to come into 


through its 
faculty, 


contact with these social problems 


elk st 


Our scholarship shall never be unsocial 


and cloistered, but practical; our cultur 


shall never be over-refined, snobbish, dilet 


tante, but warm and sympathetic, ready to 


serve the lowest social need. We must, of 


course, have scholarship, and we must havi 


eulture. They will be indispensable qual 


ties as We address ourselves to the task 


Our sympathies must be as wide as hu- 


manityv: knowledge of social needs 


must be 


our 
must be willing to be 
We ae 
cept our commission from the state of New 
It will 


accurate: we 


spent in the service of the state. 


York to serve its great social needs. 


© Our purpose to train here men and wo 
men who will go into the secondary schools 
of the state and into places of educational 


They must be and wo 


eultured, 


responsibility. men 


men who are socially minded, 


scholarly, fit to serve and ready to serve. 


A. R. 


TEACHERS, 


BRUBACHER 


THE ISSUING OF WORKING PERMITS 
AND ITS BEARING ON OTHER 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
WORKING permits may have a very direct 
bearing on school problems or none at all, 
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if 4 

S s made ot tl information obtainable 
through issuing them Statistics of work- 
no permits are vital statistics of the school 
rrespond to Ul death rate ot th 
ri? init I} useTuliness Of statisti s of 
the death rate depends on how accurately 
the I ras ! taken and how ecaretully 
1 ! I \ 1 \lost mmunities plan 
+} ye ry S } It} and sanitation 
{ basis of their vit statistics rh 
tatisties 1 rdit rking permits should 

} . ! t rire ? ce nnd pl 
| 1! sh e no taken sufi 
. y i certall mportant 
hy) ‘ } \\ . that { r too 

; s they ved, that the ma 
them are retarded children and 
— Po oe nations which hav 

‘ thn fan t+ham ther edu 

\ } 1? < T rhe PRS ry T 
furt! Wit! epll records of 
this I or ad \ KT WwW enouch now to 
. vest tions 1 statisties nd put 
! rorts oO plant campaigns 
Mr. Prosser ealls such facts as I have just 
loted ts Ot agitatior I i! iselu 
tot! probien ad stin 1 tion, bu 
T } l INT ‘ ha ? ? ict a they +r 
I rt \ 1] \ s to dy p 
vs ns atattot : do some 
thing structiy i! just as 
| j 1WIST As | Vel iS I \\ yuld he 

\ tT? recvard tf statisties t the | th rat 
\W, ? Kr y Tl t tar TOO ! mm\ p ople 
tube Sis, a ! ive pla ned our 
v1 anti-tubereulosis mpaign to cor 
rect the evil, but we do not therefore think 
t wnt essarv to make anv further analv- 
sis of the death rate. In fact it seems es- 
sential to continue taku the statisties 
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cesstu wit x } +, ~ 
f wor r per S | } . 

y at "I 

istry I { Du! l 
} ro? ; . +, - 
t mpl ! : ’ t 
ties , | 9 » 3% 
; ror , , , 
tall ’ | 


asead ¢ 
| ! ~ 
at present h that the « ‘ 


i 

f 

4 hi 
1O08 
ner { I 

. ( 
( 
tom } ¢ ) 
1 
yy ? ‘ ’ y ? 
by 
‘ 
' 

( 
v¢ Ag. 
10; i) 
moter ? , ry 
ner ; ; ‘ ‘ - 
i>} t 
Ins] tors for t} I , ¢ r) ron 








neal LOO per cent. During the following 
yi S| il inspectors were withdraw! 
| there was a financial depression, with 

t} result that the number of permits 
dropped even below where it had b be 
re In tl} vear L90S—09 the Child | bor 

{ imittee began its rk tor better en 
forcement and the industrial iditions 
ed \ rdi the number of pet 

mits increased during that year and the 


requ 


made 


al 
Is th 
year 
anary 


ords 


i'r 


m 1910 down t 
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has been Wt el reed In 1910 i 
mia ibor la dded the edueational 


rement 


about birth 


more ris recu iS 
As a result the number of per 
ssued decreased aga In 1911 the 
shment of day nt iation schools. 
wer mpu rv for all ehildret 
had not comp ad tn elghth grad 
premium on remaining school 
reduced st further the number olf 
permits The wine vear an 
it to the new | ons seems To 


iy 1913-14 anoth ’ went into 
Which raised the mit veal 
vs and two vears for ris. That had 
et of reducing the numbe1 ! 
half what had been before, the 
t number ever issued 


far more significant than these totals 
al VSIS ff the statistics for each 
In Cineinnati we have made such an 
s for each of the last five years 


} 
tit 


our superintendent of 


it vou will find in the annual 


S *-hools 


discovered which havi 


Lacts 
problems are 


t of retardation 


n who | ivé se} ) to ir() TO 
than twice as great as it is in 
tem at lar In the publ 
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eoact vine . 
nit rade yest re DOSS 
while « 13 per ar Blain vurt 
l I Ved! ’ i th I h l l 
ea th ehth ¢ ‘ | stablis 
mn t I tl mitt n sen ! ight 
he proporti I those Ww! nad mp 
h hth grade to over vy oD 
I years We f na t } } 
I i\ y rreatest numbers vel! S 
ter the irteenth birthd 1 ver 
r y at their own desn Kor eond 
tions under the \ \ raises tl 
mit to { n years ' S d 
SIX \ irs tor ¢g rls. \ ! \ lL The r’s 
ir’s records on fil: yu y nis I's 
vear the additional two vears schoo 
piris has not mea 1 adait il scho 
vrades The percentag f retardatio 
mone girls has been increased from about 
Db) T ver YO per cent I wwever t m 
not be fair to Jud the effect bv the 1 
rds of the first vear 
Sut statistics of working permits hav 
l evreat idvantaws ver statisties of } 
leath rat Death closes the ount 
man so ir as this world 1s mee cd 
ivinge school does not necessat Ss 
hild’s account so far as the sel $ 
rned, though has done s too Tt 
juently n the pas Th SCI Is al 
> ning to fee] th 1 I Sa matte! 
terest and importa to them to kno 
What happens to children who leav 


Wi 


su] 


ind 


ty] 
Vik 


id | 


1IOW, af school m 


or them than 


are beginning to pass laws which giv 

schools some eontact with and som 
ervision over the beginners business 

industry. Probably the most efficient 
ve of law will prove to be one which pro 


} 


les a part-time system of 


*h that th 


education up to 


first steps tn 


hteen vears, 


4 
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to the school each time there ts trat ts 





f position up to eighteen yvears cases in Vv thi 
serve to give the school a small some light . 
: supervis vel nd a lara the seh ; 
. rl t bout vounge wor ihe firs t . ’ ilts 
rsuchna wan ivi had a six may b I a) ~ 
mit, \ le to enfores nd ed 
) \\ nd t ilect a great mm Wit r wol ~ 
valuab inform mm about the have thou mess r 
ipation into which the children — sirab ! ! S . 
{ it », ives p | them ! that it is r i 
is industries d t ! ieney oO mf S \\ 
S posit ! tor «ae s of whiel teache! pare 
! r vou to tl reports of our su when ( ppor 
lent of schools. Ultimately, when dangers of th mess 
t mount of information of this About tw vears alter the 1 \ 
has hb eolleeted. each sehoo] system opened, Three oft ais ot th Western | 
pen a placement office where the came to see me to inquire why | 
sts of children leaving school, and of — tusi ssue permits to to wor 
ers who need young workers, can them 1 had some ditticult ! \ 
telligently studied and the nee- them that I had done nothu if the sor 
ljustments mad Our bureau, and that their diff 
uur vears of preliminary investiga enough to run their mess ; WAS | 
has Just opened such an offi ind is ques pu 1) . . 
nding positions for children who vilitv of the messe1 rs 
st leave schoo pat r bovs We | 
it the possibilities of the office which the s t in wl t] 
rking permits under the type of messenger serv 
1 | have sketched extend far be that it Ss t ! 
\ { uses thus far deseribed. Sueh an LUIS Vs pl ss fh 
ea heeome the medium through nto t rraphv o1 { { 
| idjustment between the eduea- that nv ol Nn ! ! ! 
system and the community at larg: pany had rise. t ! 
31 It can have as or of its d part hov hev offer { ft’) , 
s a bureau of investigation and re ny more young boys into t . 
h which ean make valuable contribu- aistrict evel n the davtim 1 y 
s toward the solution of the troubl wished to know what son ! . 
some problem as to how education in the ment they could n with t] mublie 
schools can be modified to meet the legiti- schools to secure | h messe} rs I 
mate demands of business and industry, fered to r r to Super 
nd how the conditions in business and in- Condo! een a 
dustry can be made more advantageous part-time sc! ! : r boys planned 
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minds. They wished to know in the first 
ace Whether the group of children who 
school to go to work at four- 


car p out oT 


teen are of the same grade as those who re- 
in school. ¢« xcept for poorer economic 
are different 


ch perhaps of equal ability, or 


children of a 


maltions, or 


‘hildren of inferior ability; and 


irther how their rate of progress, mental 


| physical, compares with that of chil- 


r vho remain in school. Accordingly, 
we began to take mental and physical 
measurements of two groups of fourteen- 


children, one which was just 


out of school to begin work, and 


ne which was intending to remain in 
Each group, consisting of almost 
retested 


Though we are 


scn 0] 


800 children, is being each year 
for a period of five years. 
w taking the fourth yearly tests of work 
children and the third yearly tests of 
school children, the only comparative series 
hich are all evaluated and summed up are 
Both these 


time they were tested 


two fourteen-year-old series. 
at the 


children who had had equal educa- 


were 


croups 

nal opportunities up to that time in the 
sense that all were born in this country and 
had had our schools at their disposal up to 
they were tested; but while one 


Lime 


was just leaving school to begin 

rk, the other was intending to remain in 
school The table of 
Table IT. 


lustrations gives the comparison in a 


in terms of the 10, 


following results 


from our total series 


selected 


group of mental tests’ 
\0 and 90 percentiles of the two series of 
children. The 10 percentile in every case 
marks off the 


the 90 percentile the best tenth and the 


poorest tenth of the series, 


20 percentile gives the median. In some 
tests see ‘‘ Measure 
Helen T. Wool 
Psy. Rev., 


I of these 
ts of Working Children,’’ by 
P Mon. 


Sup 
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TABLE 
T } r ( f Mental 
Tes 
7 ‘ r é were at 
leaving eg k 7s fourte< 
¢ l ‘ y " 
Bove 
Percentiles 
Index I Cal 
lation, lett 342.0 220.2 162.4 304.0 195.2 14 
17.1 218 60.6 306.4 209.0 14 
Accuracy of car 
cellation, 
te! 4.8 8 ‘7 6.4) S14 j 
74.1 10 S ’ 8) 8O Ne 
Memor 8 place 
dig 1495| 748 9 in ~ ) 
} 56.2) S19 GS x 4 } ) 
Substitut 
dex, page | l 7 129.4 217.1 162.¢ 0 
b 119.3 209 154 1s 
Substitution in- 


"-9 1198 


226.0111.2 75.1 21 


, 904.91100.7 69.4 212.4 106.4 69] 


dex, page i 


Opposites CASYV 
accuracy 


Sentence test, 

num be of 

ideas 12.0 17.0 25.0 12.0 17.0 26.0 

b 15.0 24.0 385.0 16.0 ( ) 

Sentencs test 

index of ideas 20.5 11.1 7 18.0 10 ( 

] | i» it ~ iu 

CaSeCS such is tl nae \ i! lat at 
and tl ndex of subs ition which ar 
estimated times for a pertect performan 

1 high number means r i rd, whil 
n others, such as t] 7 f ! i 
tion, memory, t! accuracy of association 
by opposites nd the number of ideas 
in the sentence test, a high number indi 
‘ates a cood I rd In every iS¢ hut 
one the schoo] series ranks abov Lhe WOrkK 
ing series. In that case—the index of can 
eellation for the girls—the superiority of 
the working series in the index due to 


il method 


their inferior accuracy. The usu 

of figuring an index is not exactly fair be 
cause it gives an undue advantage to a 
child who emphasizes speed at the expense 


of aceuracy \ccording 
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the ! | I vhieh di . I 
t rteen is mentally inferior t 
tl I hich remains in sch Phe 
he school, expressed in th 
rdation of th rking group, is 
rmed by tl sts nd tests na 
method i measurem t su entl iif 
rent from school work to ma th ? 
tS al mporta D ( 1dait \ 
adem 


But though the group of working chil 


a whole, is less able than the ¢ up 


iren, as 


| schoo!) children ther may ay 


among them of a merit 
ot those 


to detect 


far superior to the 


average who remain in school. To 


be able 


uals and 


these 


exceptional individ- 
further educa- 


provide means of 


tion for them will be. we hope, one impor- 
tant 


tant will be the detection of the 


t 
outcome of the work. No less impor- 


who are lacking in suthie 


them a chance of success in industry. Just 


how creat the ‘reney must be to for 


} 


cast industrial failure our series of results 


when complete will help to determine. 


Meanwh le the tact that t he 


drop out of school « rly are, on the wh 


an inferior group mentally is an impor- 


element in fixing both an edueational 


tant 


and an industrial policy toward them 


The fourth and last problem which I 
wish to discuss is that of the wage-earning 


eapacity of children who leave school at 


fourteen, and the bearing on it of the 
school grade completed on going to work. 


ehildren had eom- 
fifth to the 


Our fourte vear-old 


pleted grades varying from the 


vives the median weekly 


wage for each of the first two vears of em- 
ployment The table gives an unusually 
relial set \ statistics. since each of 
these children was interviewed every tim 


he changed his Pos tion and also at the en 1 


There are several interesting 
, 


usual, girls 


points bout the table As 


AND 


ind Vie als 
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tive or positive between earning , 

d school grad (Oniv media ) , 
this table but th omy 1 table « LIST! 
butions from wh h th med ne ar t 
show the same la of relations] 
school grade except that there ar , 
ighth-grade children in the very v rang 
of wages. For both sexes the highest-paid 
roup is that from the sixth grad Dur 
ing the first two vears in industry, then, 
there is no financial advantage for echildr 


n having 
But 


completed a higher grad 
measured either by sch 
the 


tests the children in the upper grades ar 


school. 


standards or by mental and phys 
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superior 
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tory do not often offend his sense of propri- 
ety, but promoting the health of students 
who can not aid in winning intercollegiate 
games would be a violation of his unity of 
purpose, 

this assertion, one 


By way of testing 


may visit any institution notable for 


‘champion’? teams, and find out to what 


extent athletic games are aiding the phys- 
ical development of the great majority of 
students who are not already notably above 
health 
morning not long ago, the 
foot-ball 
several states protested against the use of 
the athletic field 


fessor of physical education. 


the average in bedils and vigor. 
ne Saturday 
coach of the champion team of 
as proposed by the pro- 
He held that 
the field had been nicely smoothed for the 
intercollegiate game of the afternoon and 
be seratched by students who 


He would 


students the use on 


must not 
wanted to play merely for fun. 
deny two thousand 
Saturday morning of the only athletie field 
the university in order that 
better 
that afternoon of winning a game. 


if conflict 


possessed bv 
eleven men might possibly have a 
chance 


It was a special case between 


the director of athleties for edueation and 
Edu- 


was 


the director of athletics for business. 
lost; The field 
unscratched, the gate receipts were heavy, 


cation business won. 
the home team gained a victory, the coach 
retained his job, and the Sunday news- 
papers awarded reams of fame. Concern- 
ing the physical development of those who 
were denied a place for games, the news- 
Doubtless those 


of the two thousand who merely wanted to 


papers had nothing to say. 


play were put through the antics of a mass 
meeting and prepared for the universal ex- 
pression of college spirit—sitting on the 
grand stand and yelling. 

In our country, we often quote the re- 


mark of the Duke of Wellington, that 


Waterloo was won on the playing grounds 


AND 
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f Eton. It is well for us to observe that 


the Duke of Wellington did not maintain 


that Waterloo was won on the grandstands 
of Eton. 

A graduate of Cambridge University, 
England, on a visit to Syracuse University 
inquired how many crews there were. 
‘*Three, possibly four,’’ was the answer 

‘*TIs that so,’’ 
my day, we had one hundred and five.’’ 

At some 
quired to pay fees for the support of inter 
The bills are 


and collected by the college, 


said he, ‘‘at Cambridge, in 


colleges, all students are r 
rendered 
tuition 


and laboratory charges, but students ar 


collegiate athleties. 
with 
not required to participate in games for 
benefit. 
athletics for 


their own Thus in sueh colleges 


business are compulsors 
are elective. 


had 
the ideal of athletics for education, they 


athletics for edueation 

[f our universities grown up with 
would not have been content with athleties 
What do we find? 


sity with two thousand women students and 


by proxy. One univer- 
no playground for women, another univer- 
and less 
fact, 
a few large universities in all Ameriea with 
fields athletic 
games in the interests of the bodily health 


sity with five thousand students 


than forty acres of campus in only 


sufficient for conducting 


and development of all their students. Cor 
nell, 


grounds is almost unique. 


with its many acres of new play 
The president of 
one of our largest universities was speak- 
ing of athletics for education when he said 
at a rally before a baseball game, ‘‘ What 
we ought to have this afternoon, instead of 
one baseball game, is a game for every stu- 
What 
had 


A rough ealeulation showed that 


dent on the campus.’ would he 


have done if every one taken his 
advice ? 
the last eighteen students to get possession 
of the field for a would 
have waited six weeks. 


The fields 


Yase-ball game 


few owned by some of the 
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largest universities are not available for 
play. The ‘‘sacred greensward’’ at the 
University of Chicago—protected by a 


high stone wall—appears to be used not 
more than twenty-four hours a year. A 
tax on idle athletic fields might do salutary 
At one uni- 


for 


harm to athletics for business. 
the football 
spies, would not permit students to enter 
the enclosure to use the tennis courts, dur- 
ing the football 
president to convince that coach that the 
field belonged not to him, but to the state. 

A number of institutions, perceiving that 
little to harden 
muscle or develop the manly virtues, have 


versity coach, fear of 


season, It took a brave 


athleties by proxy do 


made special efforts to promote play among 
the students who have no hope of ‘‘making 


varsity teams.’ But these institutions 
have retained intercollegiate athletics as 
the supreme athletic interest and conse- 


quently have failed to bring all the stu- 
the the 
sities which regard their efforts as success- 


dents into rames. Even univer- 


ful have failed to reach most of their men. 
The Vu higan Alumnus (November, 1913 
Savs: 


The opinion has been advanced that many stu 


dents who were not fitted either physically or men 
tally for the highly specialized branches of inter 
ollegiate athletics wished instruction in the vari 
nstruction 
The board 
control of the athletic association, took it upon 
this With 
view a man was employed by the board to give his 


Much 


done 


ous branches, but eould not receive such 


from the various ‘‘ Varsity’’ coaches. 


themselves to meet need. this end in 


time to the direction of the class athletics 


was done to better conditions, and the work 


was so satisfactory to the board that a department 


of intramural activities was created, and is being 


+ 


maintained, at no small financial outlay. An 
ample club house provided with showers and lock 
ers has recently been completed for the use of all 
members of class teams, tennis players and others 
taking part in 
Field. It 


every seven 


athletics at 


about 


non-Vars ty Ferry 


was estimated that two men in 


some branch of 


were taking part in 


athletic activity during the school vear 


AND 
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Two out of everv seven is a poor record, 
and ‘‘no small finan- 


Nevertheless, sueh 


The University of 


after spec al efforts 
cial outlay.’’ 


should be nned 


eon? 
Michigan has already improved on that re- 
cord and Cornell University has done still 
better. The for 


where Is Sucveste d by 


need vreater efforts else 
( ‘or- 
After 


semester 


a remark of the 


nell professor of physical culture. 


taking sabbatical leave for one 
and visiting other institutions, he r ported 
that ‘‘th 


engaged in voluntary games and exercises 


number of students at Cornell] 


seems to far exceed anything that I ob 
served anywhere on my trips.”’ 

But 
where defended on the ground that only by 


athletics be 


intercollegiate athletics are every 


such contests ean interest in 


maintained. The theory is that boys from 
sixteen to twenty-five vears of age can not 
be induced to play out-of-door games for 
fun or for their bodily development, but 
will play if there is any hope of ‘‘making 
This theor, 
In the first place, it is an affront to vouth, 


a varsity team.’”’ is flimsy 


contradicted as it is by the well-known 
As G. Stanley Hall 
discredited by 


traits of adolescence. 


would say, it is psycho- 
logical reverberations from countless ages 
A boy. unspoiled by athletics for business, 
would rush that theory off the gridiron 

In the second place, the theory is ineon- 
facts A 


eliminate the er 


sistent with known competent 


coach can quickly “ater 
part of a student body as unfit for Ais pur- 
poses. This is partly because, as every 
coach knows, star athletes are rarely made 
Selection of athletes is safer 
athletes. 


systematic serutiny of pre 


in colleges, 
and surer than development of 
Therefore th 


paratory school teams and the buying of 


athletes—directly or  indireectly—appear 


to be the first step in winning games and 
aid 


squlk ds 


n the rapid reduction of the colleg 


Furthermore, if possible, most of 
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the members of each varsity team are ear- 
ried over from the previous year. When we 
add to all this the fact that the ideals of 
athletics for the select few are antagonistic 
to the ideals of athletics for everybody, we 
understand why, as a matter of fact, inter- 
collegiate athletics have failed to promote 
the interests of athletics. The hope of 
‘‘making varsity teams’’ has not aided 
athletics as education, because for a large 
majority of students it has been too dim a 
hope, and yet it has suppressed higher 
incentives for participating which might 
otherwise have proved adequate. 

On an inspiring afternoon of last spring, 
when woods and rivers and mountains 
seemed ealling vouth to activity, I took a 
long walk and visited a small university. 
There I found about two hundred and 
thirty men, apparently students of the uni- 
versity, who, [ was informed, had been 
standing around for two hours watching a 
base-ball game. Splendid loyalty, it might 
appear to one brought up with the idea that 
students must ‘‘support their teams’’ even 
at the sacrifice of their own exercise. But 
as this was not a university game, ‘“‘sup- 
port’? was not demanded. I could explain 
the lethargy of these young men, on that 
invigorating day, only on the theory that 
interscholastie athletics and intercollegiate 
athletics had fixed in them the habit of 
taking their exercise by proxy. 

Although the present system of athletics 
by proxy has had unbounded opportunity 
to demonstrate what it can do for the entire 
student body and has proved, on the whole, a 
failure, athleties have had no fair opportu- 
nity in America to demonstrate what they can 
do without the hindrance of business aims. 
This alone is a sufficient reason why a few 
institutions should experiment. No theory 
of education at variance with popular praec- 
tise can ever be tested while institutions 


are confined to imitation. The facet that 


all schools or colleges pursue a given policy 
in athletics—or in anything else—does not 
prove them right. We all know that, but 
we find it diffieult to act in accord with our 
belief. The history of education is one 
long story of educational procedure uni- 
versally accepted as sound by one genera 
tion and condemned by another. Doubtless 
the schools of this generation teach various 
matters—besides our absurd — spelling 
which will some day be discarded. Doubt- 
less we are worshipping some false gods: 
one of these may be intercollegiate athletics, 
Why not overthrow it and see what 
happens? 

Reed College has ventured to do so. by 
adopting this settled poliev: out-of-door 
games in moderation for all students and 
faculty, especially those who need them 
most, instead of the excesses of intercol 
legiate athletics for a few students, espe- 
cially those who need them least. This plan 
for athleties was adopted by Reed College 
in 1910, when there were no buildings, no 
students, no faeulty, no alumni, no tradi 
tions. Commenting on this policy, the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin says: 


In all soberness, the visior s that of an enviable 


This editorial comment implies that it is 
nothing but a vision—an ideal beyond our 
reach. Whether it was only a vision and 
an ideal, we may now judge by the experi- 
ence of four years. 

The extent to which athletics for busi- 
ness have taken possession of the publ 
mind is shown by the fact that thousands 
of people, hearing that Reed College has no 
intercollegiate games, have assumed that 
Reed College has no athleties. College 
athletics mean to them intercollegiate ath 
leties: no other idea enters their mind 

They think it strange that ye run not with them 


> 


same excess of 1 
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They look perplexed when they hear that 
ntereollegiate athleties are abolished in the 
nterests of athletics. 

Last vear every student in Reed College, 
men and women alike, with but six excep- 
tions, took part in athletics for recreation, 
health and development. Last spring 60 
per cent, of the men of the college played 
baseball in a series of intramural games; 95 
per cent. were engaged in some form of 
out-of-door games. 

In order to get a comprehensive view of 
a typical week of athletics under the Reed 
College plan, a record was kept of the phys- 
cal exercise of every student and every 
member of the faculty for the six week- 
d Vs, September 28 to October 4. 1914 
There is every reason to suppose that this 
record is fairly representative of the whole 
vear. Two disturbing circumstances of the 
week tend to offset each other: on the one 
hand, it was the fall of the year, when in- 
terest in out-of-door sports is higher than 
n winter; on the other hand, four of the 
six days, an uncommonly large proportion, 
were rainy. 

Reports were received from 234 students 

the total enrolment—covering gymna- 
sium exercises and twelve forms of compet- 
itive athletics. The figures do not inelude 
time spent in walking or in labor for self- 
support. As 60 per cent. of the students 
spend from 20 to 90 minutes a day walking 
to and from the campus, and as 80 per 
cent, of them are partially self-supporting. 
more time is spent in exercise than is in- 
eluded in the following summaries, 

About 74 per cent. of the men and about 
60 per cent. of the women took part in some 
form of athleties five or six days out of six 
Only 8 per cent, of the men and only 13 per 
cent. of the women failed to participate in 
athleties as often as three days out of six. 


In these six days, 15 per cent. of the men 


had exercise on the track, 18 per cent, in 


basketball, 27 per cent. in tennis, 32 per 


‘ent. in the tug-of-war, 34 per cent. in 
football, 44 per cent. in handball and 56 
per cent. in evmnastics All but seven of 
the total of 234 students took part in ath- 
letics at least two days out of the six. 

Three per cent. of a student body in a 
given week may have good reasons for re- 
fraining from all physical exercises in- 
eluded in this survey: but no students at 
Reed College are permanently excused from 
athletics. The certificate of the family 
physician that a student is too weak phys- 
ically to take any regular exercises under 
the direction of the department is accepted 
if the student insists; but it is accepted as 
evidence that the student is not qualified 
for college work. When this becomes clear, 
the student usually asks for an examination 
by one of the college physicians and the re- 
ports usually show that the candidate for 
exemption from regular physical exercise is 
in special need of such exercise Every 
candidate for admission is required to pass 
the examinations of the college physicians 
before admission. 

For the same six days, reports were re- 
ceived from all the men of the faculty, 
covering mainly tennis, corrective gym- 
nasties, handball, squash, football, cross 
country running, basketball and canoeing. 
The average time spent on these exercises 
for the six days was five hours and twenty 
minutes. All but four engaged in ath- 
leties as often as every other day. Only 
three enumerated less than three hours of 
athletics for the six days, and these men 
reported mowing lawns and chopping wood 
—activities said by them to involve phys 
ical exercise even though not ineluded as 
sports. 

How much does it cost the student body 
to enjoy athleties by participation instead 
of by proxy Let us ask first what it 


eosts students to pay for intercollegiate 
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games in institutions famous for grand- 
stand athleties—ineluding membership 
tickets, subscriptions and special assess- 
ments—to say nothing of taking trips and 
making bets to ‘‘support the team.’’ Is it 

ss than five dollars per student? In 
some colleges it is more than twenty dollars 
\t Reed College last year there were series 
of football games, basketball games, base- 
ball games, track meets, tennis tournaments, 
handball. tournaments, games of  volley- 
ball, gymnastic exhibitions, a tug-of-war 
and other athletics. There were not a dozen 
students in the college who failed to parti 
cipate in these games. In payment for all 
this the average amount collected from the 
students and expended, aecording to the 
report of the treasurer of the athletic asso- 
ciation, was sixteen cents. 

No money for trainers, coaches, banners 
badges, silver cups or other trinkets, no 
money for training tables, railroad fares, 
and costly uniforms to be carried away as 
trophies; no money for advertising, grand- 
stands, brass bands and rallies. The ‘‘ne- 
‘essities’’ of athletics for business would 
have cost the Reed College athletie associa- 
tion sixteen dollars per student instead of 
sixteen cents, 

Fortunately, it is the unnecessary ex- 
penditures that pile up the burdens—‘‘the 
foolish squandering of money,’’ as Coach 
Courtney says. The amount that need be 
spent annually on athleties in the interests 
f the health, recreation and character of 
all the students is comparatively small. 
The economical policy is athletics for every- 
body; the wasteful policy is athleties by 
proxy. 

WILLIAM T. FOSTER 
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on May 8. The Frankford school will open 
at the beginning of next year, and the Ger- 


The 


from 


mantown school will open in September. 


salaries of the two principals will range 
$3,500 to $4,500, according to the number of 
classes. Professor Snook is a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania. Ile taught 


Central High School for 


University of 


mathematics in 


thirteen years, and recently has been acting 
principal of the Frankford annex of the high 
chool. Professor Keller received the degrees 


of bachelor of science at the University of 
Pennsylvania and doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Strassburg, Germany. For 


five years he was instructor of chemistry at 
Pennsylvania and two years professor of the 
same branch at the Michigan School of Mines. 
lor 


member of the 


School. 


Dr. 


pointed to an 


been a 


High 


twenty yvears he has 


faculty of the 


more than 


Central 


Harotp Orpway Rvea has been ap- 


instructorship in tae depart- 
ment of of the University of Chi- 
ago, the appointment to begin with the open- 

in October. Mr. 
Ruge has just received the degree of doctor 
University of Tlinois. 


education 
‘ 
ing of the autumn quarter 
of philosophy from the 

Proressor Joun 8, P. Tatiock, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has accepted the chair of 
at Leland Stanford Univer- 


Ewald 


English philology 


sity, succeeding the late Professor 


Fluegel, 
PROMOTIONS been made at Harvard 

Chester Noyes Green- 

ough, Charles Henry 


White, professor of mining and metallurgy; 


have 
University as follows: 
professor of English; 
Edward Vermilve Huntington, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics. 

Director Cuartes Hlusparp Jupp, of the 
school of education at the University of Chi- 
cago, has accepted an invitation to give spe- 
cial leetures at the coming summer session of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Proressor J. P. Birp, secretary of the col- 
lege of engineering and architecture and as- 
sistant professor of French and Spanish, has 
resigned from the University of Michigan to 


Romance lan- 


a professorship in the 


aecept 


AND 
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Luage 


field, 


department at Carlton College, 
Minn. 

Georrrey F. Morean, 
cipal of the Longfellow School at 


Calif.. has been elected extension professor ot 


been prin- 


who has 
Riversicdk 
Ohio University. The university has a staff 
of three men who conduct courses in various 
cities of the state for th 
not attend the 
MapeLeine H. Dopsy, 
Wellesley College, has 
pointed secretary of the Maison 
Columbia University, to succeed Mlle. Magde- 


benefit of teachers 


who can iniversity. 


MLLE. 


Irench at 


instructor in 
been ap- 


Francaise, 


leine Carret, who will resign at the close of the 
present academic year. 

Proressor H. H. Newman, of the depart- 
ment of zoology, University of Chicago, has 
been appointed dean in the colleges of science 
of that The 
supervision of students in th 


institution. duties involve a 


biological s¢l- 
ences, especially of those preparing for the 


study of medicine. 


THE trustees of the State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, N. Y., have ratified the appoint- 


ments of three new instructors for the col- 


lege: Harold W. Thompson, B.A. (Hamil- 
ton, 12), Ph.D. (Harvard, °15), in English; 


Clarence W. Hidley, B.A. (State College, 15), 
(Pa. Col- 
lege for Women, 713), and graduate of the 
Sargent School of Physical 1915, 


in physical education. 


in history, and Jeanne Gray, B.A. 


Edueation 


THE annual joint meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi honorary societies of the 
University of Pennsylvania was held in Hous- 
Dr. John 
A. Brashear made the address on the subject 
of “ Great Telescopes of the World and Dis- 


coveries made by their Use.” An 


ton Hall on the evening of May 3. 


informal 
reception followed the address. The societies 
alternate in choosing a speaker, and this year 


the choice fell to Sigma Xi. 

Tue address at the ninety-fifth convocation 
of the University-of Chicago on June 15 will 
Mr. 
known 


be delivered by Theodore Marburg, of 


Md., 


economies and on the peace movement. 


Baltimore, for his writings in 
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Ar Western Reserve University the com- 
neement speakers will be Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot. of Boston, and Dr. David Starr Jordan, 


110 


Leland Stanford University. 


Mr. 


ruished historian, who is on a short visit to 


Grorce Macautay Trevevyan, the dis- 


various educa- 
the 


intry. has delivered at 


; " 
this ct 


nal institutions a lecture recounting 


esults of his recent visit to Servia and south- 
stern E 
Ix 1872 the board of regents of the Univer- 
sits f Minnesot: 


tings shi uld be open to 


Lroy : 


i adopted a resolution that its 
the public. This 


res lution had, it seems, been forgotten, but 
will hereafter be effective. 

Proressor Korriix Ravy, an authority on 
the composition of soils, has arrived here 
from Copenhagen. He comes at the invita- 


’ oO 


f the department of agriculturs and will 


ecture in a number of American universities 


| Danish farming methods. 
lure expenditure of the yearly appropriation 
sted to the state of Ohio by the Smith-Lever 
passed in Congress last spring, will be 
od in the hands of the trustees of the Ohio 
University, if the Hake bill, 
which has passed the House and is now pend 
By 


| 
he 


present 


pec 


ing in the Senate, mes a law. the 
Smith-Lever act, Congress made available for 
each state in the union a yearly sum for use in 
agricultural extension work, giving individual 
states opportunity to accept or reject the otfer. 
The Hake bill authorizes the trustees “to re- 
ceive and place to the eredit of the Ohio Stat 
University such money as was made available 
by the act of May 8, 191 1.” The effect of the 
sure will be to 2r atly increase the efficienes 


The bill 


provides for the organization of not 


mea 


of the university extension s rvice. 


further 


ever five farmers’ institutes in each county 


under university supervision. Provision for 
the employment of county agricultural agents 
is also made in the bill. Each county must 
rece ive a 


fund for 


raise $1,000 per year in order to 


maximum of $3,000 from the state 
the promotion of agricultural interests. 


Tue report of the board of trustees of the 


Leland Stanford Junior University covering 
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eral endowmen 7.462 from 


tal of $1,.235,8.)1, an increase 


of $510,951 er the previous year The ex 
penditures totaled $1,067,593 as nst $1,050, 
105 for the previous veal r} irning ri 
vear were abnormal, t ierease resulting 
largely f1 he sale. in one block, of farm 
ssets. t f several years past 
Elimina rh rat ‘ Oo per nt | 
the expx es were incurred ial uu 
structio! yy per { | ! ration, 
13.54 ! ! for ! rounds 1 build 
ings a ft per ce lings tor 
the edu nal plat | ha x 
pend d from income tf ! 1 r‘ i i 
tion, s] 1906, $1,000,000, and have the funds 
in hat l to miplete the me ie *s gymna i 
the chur mosaics and the n tallure 1 | 
ratory wing 
Ture University of Chicago has receive | 

from Mr. Jesse L. Rosenberger and his wif 
the Colver homestead in (Chicago, sit rated near 
the site of the old university on the south sid 


The purpose ot the gift is to er 


proces ls of 


of the city. 
Trom the 
Nathaniel Colver Lectureship 
Fund in 

D.D. The 


voted to the Nathaniel Colver Li tures, 


; 


memory ol 


income trom the gift is to be de 


are to be given from time to time by persons 
of eminent scholarship or other special quali- 
fication m religious, lical ral and s 
ciologieal su . Mrs. Rosenberger of 
the donors, is a granddaughter of Dr. ¢ lver 
(1794-1870), a noted Baptist div ind aboli 
tionist, who w in Various Ways inter 1 in 
the founding Baptist Union | logical 
Seminary, now Divin S 1 of th 
University of C! g 

Tue Yale Southern Club has voted to estab- 
lish at the university the John ¢ Calhoun 


Memorial Scholarships, which will be awarded 


the income ot 


annually at commencement trom 
} 
southern men 


yum the Shef 


a fund of $15,000 to those tw 
shman class, one fri 


ol and ( 


general excellence in scholar 


bers of the fr 


field Scientific S« h me from the college, 


who have shown 
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athleties, The 
founded and supported jointly by the Southern 
Club of Yale and the Yale Southern Alumni 
Association. 


ship and memorial will be 


Honor graduates of accredited high schools 
and academies in Vi rmont will be awarded free 
scholarships at the University of Vermont. ae- 
cording to a plan announced by President Guy 
Potter Benton of the The scholar- 
ships, amounting to $100 each, will be given to 
“7 
this 


university. 


the high-rank boy and girl in each school. 
‘that 
lead to the enactment of 


is hoped,” said President Benton, 
step will ultimately 
a law guaranteeing such free scholarships to 
every worthy young person in Vermont. The 
university management believes that every 
young man and young woman ready for col- 
lege should be given free tuition in the State 
University.” 

Tuk board of fellows of Brown University 
has voted that during and after 1915-16 new 
students shall be admitted both at the begin- 
ning and at the middle of the academic year. 
This action is dictated by the increasing num- 
admission from the 


ber of applications for 


mid-winter high school graduates. Courses 


will be arranged so that students entering in 
their work in either 
The faeulty 


future no freshman shall 


February may complete 
three and a half or four years. 
has voted that in the 
be allowed to join a fraternity until he has 
The 


fraternities are taking independent action to 


passed 12 semester hours of college work. 
regulate by agreement the character of rush- 
ing and the time of pledging. 

Tratninc in journalism has been added to 
the opportunities offered by the summer ses- 
Michigan. Two 


courses, one elementary, one for those already 


sion of the University of 


engaged in newspaper work, or partially pre- 
L. Bry- 


son, the instructor who gives similar courses 


pared for it, will be conducted by L. 
in the regular term. The elementary course, 
open to all students who have had sufficient 
English composition, will cover 
methods of 


training in 


diseussion of news values and 


newsgathering, with exercises in the prepara- 
In the see- 


tion of material for publication. 
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ond course a closer analysis will be made of 


more important types of newspaper writing 
and opportunity will be given advanced stu- 


dents to carry on independent investigation. 


The stadium which is being built in the 
Botanic Gardens of the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the production of “ Iphigenia ” 
and * The Trojan Women” 
It is expected that it will seat 


for the 


is rapidly near- 
ing completion. 
at least ten thousand persons two 
plays, which will be given on the eighth and 
ninth of This 


midst of a heavily wooded stretch of landseape 


June. beautiful site in the 
will in many respects be more ideal than any 
of the college fields in which the plays will be 
staged, since the Pennsylvania stadium is a 
natural one, completely surrounded by huge 
trees and shrubbery. Workmen have been en- 
gaged for weeks in shaping up the natural 
amphitheater in which it will be possible for 
every one of the spectators to get a good view 
of the huge stage; and the sounding boards 
in various parts of the amphitheater will make 
the acoustics perfect. 


THE executive committee of the trustees of 
Vassar College has favorably considered the 
proposal that a faculty house should be built 
Taylor Hall. This 


faculty house is one that was repeatedly urged 


opposite project of a 


by President Taylor and by others. The trus- 
tees have not authorized as yet any definite 
steps, but it is expected that if favorable plans 
and terms ean be obtained which will meet the 
approval of the faculty, the project can be 
financed. It is hoped that the building will 
provide facilities equal to those now given at 
cost, and that it offer better 
living at the lowest 


the same will 


facilities for possible 
rates. The only type of building thus far 
contemplated is a two and a half story build- 
ing of a style harmonious with Taylor Hall— 
that is early Tudor, the building to be of stueco 
The 


cussed a site proposed for a new science build- 


and timber. executive committee dis- 


ing, but voted not to complete a quadrangle 


of science buildings, including the present 
laboratories, partly because of the lay of the 


land, and partly because of a wish to reserve 
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theater. The pos- 
extension of the New 
The re 


a new science build- 


the knoll for an open air 
sibility of an Eng- 
nd building was discussed. was also 
discussion of a site for 


ng. accommodating physics and psychology. 


he site favorably considered is on the south 


behind 
halaneing in architectural scheme Rockefeller 
Hall. 
ture of such a building will be 


Hall. 


le of the service road the chapel, 
It is thought that the type of architec- 
similar to that 
Taylor 
Jour ] 


iation writes 


f the 


fue London 


ihe {merican 


correspondent 

Medical 
the removal of a larg 

rom civilian life has 


pening careers for W 


1 ssor 
number of 
had a great effect in 

men in the medical aryl 

Medical posts are 

before the 


ther professions. now 


thrown open which war were re- 


served for men, and some of these are going 
the demand for women doc- 
Women teach- 


replacing men in the schools. Since 


begging becaust 

rs is greater than the supply. 
ers are 
the war there has been an increase of 25 per 
cent. in the employment of women in London 
One curious employment is in the 


fice for which women art 


banks, 
letter censors’ 0 
suited by their knowledge of lan- 
There 2 
women pharmacists and dentists. 
Medicine for Wi 
Building operations 

The 


doubled, and the physio- 


ticularly 
ereater demand for 
The Lon- 


is he ing 


guages. is also a 


don School of men 


considerably enlarged. 


are already being begun. anatomy de- 
partment is to be 
logic department to be extended and provided 
demonstrating theater, library 


with a new 


and research rooms. Though the need of this 
result of the war, this has 


While the 


male medical students has shown a steady de- 


extension is not the 


made it more pressing. number of 
cline during the past six years, the number of 


female students has increased, especially in 


the last two years. The number of women on 
the medical register has increased from two 
forty years ago to about 1,000 at the present 
time. Of these, 600 were educated at the Lon- 
don school. During the past six years the an- 
nual entry has doubled, and there are now 220 


students in attendance; but the number desir- 
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ing enter is greatly in excess 

s proposed t ea 

Mo yx iking Tries t se 1 r 
he purpose, S Alfred Nheog | ! 

eral of t r ed ns. } ' t 
to the work war. 
He had received n Paris 
ind B gne s gt vor vomen 
phys i S ressed 
was h 1 | ‘ ) 
come | ae 
asked them t f noo 
beds and, if t y pleased f »o hosnpit f 


1,000 beds 


Tue department of biol 


in Simmons College announces two new pr 

grams for next vear. In « 1 ‘ é 
Instructi District Nut \s ! 1 
the School for Social Worker r n 
eight months’ eourse in publ } , , 
Only graduates of approved nurses’ tr g 


eligible. The 


signed to fit women for the position of private 


schools ire 


medical-secretary. This is a four-year under- 
graduate program and includes general steno 
graphic and secretarial work, as well as sei 


tifie training of such a nature as to n ike the 


secretary a valuable assistant to the physician 


and te hospitals, Prey rit ird f 
health laboratory assistant and research as 
sistant is already offered. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


HOLMAN’S CRITICISM OF THE ADMIN 
ISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF UTAH 


DEAN 


Since recent charges have been made against 
the board of regents d mvself as president of 
the university and the policy pursued in the 
administration f university Fats r haw 


often been urge: 


e 
pul e press 


through the 


I have hesitate 


felt sure that the peopl this st ust 
know that neither the regents of the u rsity 
nor myself, as president, would for a moment 
tolerate or permit or pursu policy in the 

Iministrati f rs iffairs detri 
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mental to the university or the cause of educa- 
tien, 

I do not desire now to be nor will I be forced 
into an unseemly discussion, but since it has 
been recently urged that silence on my part 
might be construed as an admission of the 
charges made, I desire to make the following 
Dean 


given at the Commercial Club on March 24 


statement respecting Holman’s address 
and printed in Scnoonr anp Socrery. 

Under the laws of this state no partisan, 
political or sectarian religious doctrine can be 
taught or inculeated in the State University. 
No one has ever been prevented from explain- 
ing such matters, but no attempts at pros- 
elyting for or speaking against any sect or 
party would be sanctioned in university classes. 

Until such time as definite arrangements are 
made with the regents and the faculty for the 
organization of student political elubs, with 
proper rules and regulations, it was thought 
proper not to allow partisans to make campaign 
speeches on the campus. 

I have never said anything that was intended 
to repress any one’s “ thinking out loud” on 
political or religious issues, except as herein 
stated. No form of * repression ” has ever been 


exercised by the administration, and rarely 


has it been deemed necessary to speak about 
these matters. 

The specifie instances which Professor Hol- 
man cites do not represent the actual facts. 
But lest should 


statements, they will be considered. 


some one be misled by his 





that of 
political speaking of some 


As to Dean Holman’s first charge 
suppressing the 
member of the faculty at American Fork or 
elsewhere—the facts are, so far as I reeall, that 
some teacher asked me if there would be ob- 
jection to a certain instructor’s going out to 
make political speeches. 

My answer was, in effect, that I thought it 
would be unwise, as tending to bring the uni- 
versity into polities and thereby hurt it, for a 
teacher to go out on a political campaign tour 
or to make political speeches; but I did not 
forbid his doing so, nor have I forbidden any 
teacher at the university from engaging in 
political speaking. 

Charge No. 2 states that: “ A univers:ty pro- 
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fessor expressed certain views in connection 


with the currency system. . . . The suggestion 
was made to the professor that unless he 
changed his views upon the currency question 
his presence in the university would be un- 
desirable.” No such suggestion was ever made 
by me to any professor. 

Charge No, 3 intimates that a professor 
finally lost his position for eriticizing a pic- 
ture. Such an assertion is, of course, untrue; 
but it is also a perversion of pertinent facts. 

A certain young woman in this professor’s 
class went home one day in great distress of 
mind and in tears. Her father indignantly 
asked me why professors in their classes at the 
university made attacks on the religious be- 
liefs and ideals of students. 
professor if he had made any attacks on reli- 


I merely asked the 


gion, and he answered that he had certainly 
not intended to do so. Nothing further was 
said to him, nor was he removed for that or 
any other cause. He later obtained a better 
position elsewhere, and left of his own volition. 

No. 4—“ Another member of the faculty hav- 
ing dared to make remarks regarding the in- 
tellectual attainments of certain ladies met at 
a danee—said remarks being made wholly in 
private conversation—was reminded by the ad- 
ministration that such a course of conduct was 
injurious to the university. Personally warned 
of this, mind you! No! He did not lose his 
job last year when the remark was made, but 
he has lost it now.” 

One of the teachers not recommended this 
year was quoted as saying that the young 
women of this region were “ mental Saharas ”’; 
and certain mothers and many young women 
felt aggrieved and complained of this remark. 
I asked this teacher if he had made such an 
allusion. 

Upon his denial, nothing further was done 
about the matter; and this incident had noth- 
ing to do with his not being renominated. 

No. 5 relates to Mr. Sevy’s address, which has 
had nothing whatever to do with any of the 
changes in the faculty for next year. 

No. 6 relates to a certain criticism of a Utah 
senator in the Utah Educational Review. This 
was meant as an advertisement, but inadvert- 
ently printed as if it were an utterance of the 
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ner, One of the parties aggrieved com- 
ined of this, but it was not made the basis 
ny proceedings against any teacher. 
7 charges the administration with th 
ssion of certain parts of Dr. Pritchett’s 
ldress as printed in the Review. This is 
r of which I know nothing, as it was 
dled entirely by the editor and manager, 
Professor F. W. Reynolds. I did not change 
lter the manuscript in any manner before 
ing it to the editor. 
No. & that * Others would like to know why 
pro 


: ened say frankly that they re slaves and 


fessors at the university who have not 


wear collars beea ing unable to 
er the financial loss of resigning.’ 
I do not know why nv professor should 
such a statement, because I have never 
rbidden any one to teach anything he had 
‘ight to teach within the law. 
No. 9. We do think it desirable to have 
home men, if of equal ability, instead of 
ving all strangers: but no discrimination 
s ever been exercised for or against any on 
1 nor (No. 10) 
: 


is place of residence; 
any pressure ever been brought to bear 


pon me as to whether men from abroad or at 


ie should be emploved. 
Charge No. 11 says that I shifted my 
vrounds as to the reasons for not recommend 


g the four men. This is not true. After th 
rst statement to them there was no change 
ade in the reasons given. The reasons wer 
ted to each of these persons in the presence 
1 witness. 
12 charges that in the change made in 
headship of the English department, the 
rts and science school was not taken into my 
confidence. The heads of those d partments, 
vhich, like English, do not belong to any one 
school, have always been nominated by the 
president without conference with any dean, 
The fact that certain departme nts do not be- 
long to any one school was discussed in a 
eeting with the deans about a year ago, and 
it was thought perfectly understood by them. 
The suggestion in No, 13, that the department 
of English belongs alone to the school of edu- 
cation and not also to the school of arts and 
sciences, as implied in Dean Holman’s ad- 


iress, was ! by ‘ N 14) did I 
sav that I had « ited t] ean a wel 
if education ? s matter 

No. 15 criti s my retiring f1 m1 
formal ilts ne But I did t OX 


think 
religiously nancial] 
I have land it | 
! ne sl 1 advoca 
Inivers partisan pol 
uv religi I have 

ne how he should or 
thing per ing t 
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conditions in his ¢ unsparinaly at 
this time 
England 


word to deseribe it, Mr. 


uuntry as 


as the present state of education in 


arraigned here. There is only one 


Edgerton says: that 


word is “ chaos.” Of organization there is 
next to non As for a grasp of principles 
which govern all education, many of tue folks 


responsible for schools do not know that they 


With liberality Mr. 


Edgerton does not withhold his hand from dis- 


exist. rather striking 


tributing blame to other countries in the same 


generous measure; they stand in exactly the 


same position. II particularizes, and this is 
our portion. “ Education in the United States 


the impression of being continuall; 


give Ss Olle 
] 


at the me rey of the latest theory, indeed of al 


the theories in the world, Americanized and 


only half realized.” This surely is good news, 
for th 
that theory is so well nigh powerless to break 
crust of edueational custom. We 
from Mr. 
than 


fault which we find with ourselves is 
the thick 
Edger- 
half 


suffer 


would indeed take comfort 


impression if it were more 


throughout from the 


ton’s 
hook seems to us to 


realize d. 


same defect. It is rather 
Lon sf nsational and too impressionistic to hy 
to its subject. His description of 


English schools is either of 


adequate 
conditions in some 
conditions which have only to be known to be 
at onee corrected, or of conditions which exist 
so rarely that they are not typical and have no 
place in a serious book like this. One’s inter- 
est in his diseussion is restored when he points 
out that the fault of the Council Schools “ is 
that dead mechanical precision in matters of 
detail which prevails in place of the largeness 
and open-mindedness of life; the spirit of 
mechanical obedience rather than that of self- 


Here he 


thing real and not local; but immoderation of 


realization.” is on the track of some 
protest assaults the reader almost immediately 


in the statement, “ It would be impossible for 
the nation to make a poorer investment than 
upon the present system. It is universally ad- 
mitted, except of course by the teachers them- 
that our educational system is a com- 


I have 


ie, 
Else where in this book 
As a 


absolutely rotten from beginning to end.” It 


pl te failure. 


given proofs of the fact. system it is 


is needless to say that proof of such a fact is 


AND 
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that this is 
This 


have 


given 


not given and can not be 


simply a case of protesting too much. 


book is not the first example which we 
had of it. Vehemence 
weapon which a few English educationists have 


allowed 


of denunciation is a 


themselves to substitute for reason- 


able discussion. It is regrettable that they 
have done SO, 


What would Mr. Edgerton substitute for the 
finds? An edu- 
cator’s creed is an illuminating and interesting 


Students of 


unhappy cendition which he 


thing. education sometimes col- 


lect them in order to study the points in which 
they differ from each other. Mr. Edgerton 
states his creed thus: 

1. That the 


certain 


child is endowed at his birth with 

latent forces and powers which it 
is the business of education to bring out 
and foster. 

2. That child re 


earliest years the particular form of edu- 


unless the ceives from his 


cation most suited to his own character- 


istics, his chance of ever becoming a real 
man is reduced to a minimum. 
That the child is 


naturally bad, and that if he receives a 


naturally good and not 
fair chance, he himself will develop that 
natural goodness. 

!. That the child is better able to teach him- 
self than the most highly trained teacher 
is able to teach him, and that he will do 
so if opportunity is allowed him. 

5. That the duty of providing this opportunity 
is the greatest and most pressing obliga- 
tion that rests upon each successive gen- 
eration. 

6. That each individual child should and can 
be provided with such opportunities as 
will enable him to become, not perfect, 
but as near perfection as his hereditary 
tendencies and his environment allow. 

7. That his physical, mental and moral fac- 
ulties should be developed simultaneously 
and harmoniously, not individually and 
one at the expense of another. 

8. That our present “educational system” is 

based upon many fallacies, of which the 

chief are: 
(a) the 
(>) the “formal training ” 


*“ average child a fallacy, 
fallacy, 
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! ( lL. Ther el ’ portant 
ecu Q) therefor hich offer 

! > ttrac ns to boy Chese appear In 
| I I] ind | tT rtunity \ ch 1s 
ind ‘ | } is u sira- 

} 
Irom their vir t 
\/ } 19 0) Ti ort f fron the 





it fit for Bous 
al = 
@Sia « [Ola 
Ses 5s ©s\a 
Be oe E=ISs 
Occupation ce, Occupation =5 1c” 
=" 4 pl =™ \< pb, 
"~>~SSs ~~ _ 
Clerk 10 O |} Peddler ” oO 
Real estate 37 «6.2 | Liquor dealer 19; O 
Painter 5S 2 | Conductor Is. O 
Printer 44 O|F Watchmar is O 
Gov't inspector $1] 0 | Plasterer 17 «6 
Sheet metal Barber 16) 60 
worker 23 «606 ld Grocer 16 )6 60 
Butcher 23 l Deck hand 14 0 
Tailor 20 O | Sea captain 14 5 
Lumberman mm) 5 
Laborer Z| 3 


An examination of this group of occupations 
half of 


entered with no special previous training or 


shows that nearly them are ordinarily 


that a half dozen more 


even apprenticeship, 


are best entered through some sort of appren- 


ticeship training, while only one seems to de- 
mand special technical training before it can 
Yet 


here 


be entered. there are some six or seven 


occupations which must offer constant 


and comparatively extensive opportunity to 


young workers, and several which one would 


expect to make strong appeal to the adolescent 


boy. Not only have the boys chosen from 
only slightly more than half of the important 
occupations open to them, but they have 


training 
The fact 
are still 


ignored those which from the schoo] 


point of view are easiest to enter. 
those over fourteen years of age 


in school probably means that aren't 


looking for something easy (from school train- 
ing standpoint) to enter. The poss bilities for 
strongly suggested by 


And to thes 


vocational guidance ar 


t] negative showing. facts it 


than ten 


added that 106 boys, or 


must be more 


AND 
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it t « I 100, lee] t } , 
In the } tter ta tut \ ‘ . | 
be 1 as to the mea g of s t if it reall 
Inle¢ tl that per ¢ t f | : I ! ! 
nurtur in place of “n I ! 
titute itech? the ecole euide in the 1 : 
in the light of the industrial det | for I 
ers, and its best judgment of child nature, train 
these bovs to become responsibl nemher f 


le Community. 


EXTENT ARI THE BOYS EXERCISING A 


WISE CHOICE OF OCCUPATION 


ry , 
| able 


rather than for negative evidence, one 


Referring again to I.. this time for 
positive 
small number of 


is struck with the relatively 


occupations in which the great majority of the 
boys express an interest. In all, the choices of 
the boys represent 56 different pursuits, yet al 
most two thirds of the choices fall upon only 
11 (all engineers were grouped together), and 
It is inter 
11 ar 
elab 


one fourth wished to be engineers. 


| 
nese 


esting to note that the majority of 


occupations which demand rather rate 


school training. 


lumns com- 


Examining the two per cent, ¢ 
paratively we see that while 14 out of each 100 


fathers are in mercantile business, less than 


three boys in a 100 care to become merchants. 


Similarly more than six carpenter jobs will be 
open for eve ry 14 boys; 35 real estate oppor- 


> o 


tunities for every boy; painters, 33 to 1; 3.2 


positions with no applicants; ete. 


will be 


3 engineering positions; 3 elec- 


printer’s 
Also, that 


atter every 


there practically 25 boys 


) 


tricians for every 2 jobs; 2 bookkeepers to every 


set of books; more than 5 lawyers for the busi- 


less open to 1; 24 ball players for every de 


mand; about 6 chauffeurs for every jitney; ete. 
This disparity is seen more clearly by group- 
important occupations held 
with the 10 
sired by sons, each in the order of importance. 
This is done in Table IIT., and 


the fact that but 2 occupations are found com- 


ing the 10 most 


by fathers side by side most de- 


brings out 


mon to the 2 groups, that the fourth and tenth 


most important occupations of the fathers were 


fifth most 


totally ignored by the sons, that the 
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| 10 iS.5 553 9 | ré. ) 
portant choice of the boys is unoceupied by = 25 boys that tl ! } ng 
father, while other comparisons show a neers.* Its larger task ! f 
ilar tendency. providing tr g il y i +} 
Thus it appears that th re vill nee ] to he hovs ire ft ibstit it r their 
much shifting about before these 1,039 boys It fair supp very vs ¥ 
finally find their niches in the world—further wish to become civil, mechanical or trical 
evidence of the need of some type of vocational engineers, doctors, lawyers and tec] 1 gov 
guidance which will prevent what promises ernment experts, hay ear ick her of 
saster for many bright ambitions what the occupation is | r of the prey 3 
For small cities, and even for Oakland, it training necessary to enter it Chev use these 
does not seem possible to provide specific train- terms to express concretely their | r for a 
ng in so many lines as this table shows a need thing before their eves. which is attractive 
for, yet it is possible, as may be seen in anum-_ But that they like this r t] ball 
her of different schools of the city, to lay a or police service is proba ’ 
good foundation for many of these lines of eral type of ability and lividual which is 
. “ar . . ‘ : +) — 
work, and to give real technical training in more essential in eng ering ! ll 
several of them. playing.” So, while the | he wishes to 
become an engineer, he ‘ rineer ” be 
, = : = ' — c se there is 1 lar { i exper 
TO WHAT EXTENT CAN THE SCHOOLS MEET THEI - ; 
oinial sts weil = ' 
DESIRES OF THESE BOYS WITH RESPECT r, x 
pee eeage yeep. Sees , 
TO OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING ? ! nati 
— . — : tien ham Ghat neaded ta: nal 
If the occupational aspirations of thes 
nae = ays : elec fs hnical 
1,089 boys are a fair sample, and from Avyers’s 
findings thev seem to be. the n it is clearly 4T) rat f . f } . . , 
evident that they will need to be redirected in neering, to t er of 5 , eT 
the light of what it may be possible for them iged by the nber of fathe ged), is 
to attain. In this, as suggested above, the ipparently 1 far fr e ri t nhe 
school has a responsibility, but that respon- f ersity s t g 
sm camel ‘ . . . > nm a » ia ring Ps . ? 
sibility does not end with teaching 22 of each eering, and - n grac 
ed | } er 
Ayers, Dr, Leonard P., ‘The Public Schools 5S Thorndike, E. I — ~o 
of Springfield, Tllinois,’’ Edu nal Survey ests i Their Re t \l ‘ P Set 
Chap. 13, on Industrial Educatior V/ S 149, I 
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Which suggests that the detailed showing 
above, like a detailed frequi ney curve, needs 
smoothing out, by grouping its many items. 
This has been done in Table IV., which has 
classified the occupations, somewhat roughly 
TABLE IV 
Occupations of Fathers and Occupational Choices 
and Eiaqhth Boys Repre 
senting General Types of Educa 
tional Demands 


of Seventh Grade 


include those boys expressing 


Note. 


ice and the 5 who wish to be U. S. 


Does 


not 


President 


no ¢ ho 


AND 
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but thet definite training looking toward each 
of these groups is possible all would agree 
For group one the schools everywhere are wel] 
equipped because the occupation is so far 


ahe ad. 


ing; group 


Group three needs commercial train- 


two, training with tools and mate 


rials; group four, training in knowledge 
soils, crops, farm tools, management, CLC. ; 


group five needs as much general training as 
possible, which must be varied in the directior 
if simple occupations, but for whom no elab 
rate equipment is essential. 

This grouping was used because each of these 


also the per cent columus, those less tl] 
per cent groups seems to make demands of a separaté 
type upon teaching, curricula, equipment and 
Fathers En Sons Choosing ’ . . : , oa 
No. of gaged in to Enter method. Group two would be hard to satisfy 
Group Occupations with one single curriculum, for a baker and a 
: Per Per " . - 
No. Cent No. | Cent locksmith work very differently, yet ther 
. vig) hs = would be some lines of work co O or al 
l Professions 153 14.5 536 1.0 ; ( t le ] ¢ rK common for all 
2 | Trades 313 30.0 77 7.3 of the group, to which would be added special 
¢ rans 416 20 . . . . 
‘ Awriou! 8 fee he She lines in several directions. 
griculture 25 2.6 72 6.9 , . : _ 
- 6 Mideaenl eumotnn 177 15.7 ie 83 An examination of this table shows that even 
Items Included in the Above Groups as Compiled from Table I 
Group 1 Group 2 Groug Group 4 Group 5 
Engineer Shoemaker Merchant-Bus Farmer Navy 
Doctor Well-borer Real estate Gardener Detectiv 
Sea captain Mechanic | Lumberman Cattle raiser Police 
Lawyer Chef | Peddler Poultry Soldier 
Writer Locksmith Liquor dealer Animal husbandry Army 
Minister Barber Grocer Expert farmer tailroad 
Dentist Plasterer Linen importer Forester 
Musician Tailor Banker Fireman 
Professor Butcher Bookkeeper Conductor 
Architect Saker Clerk Watchman 
Artist Printer Moving pictures Deck hand 
Actor Paintet Seaman 
Druggist Machinist Laborer 
Teacher Contractor Travel. salesmar 
Electrician Carpenter Carpet cutter 
Wireless operator Shoemaker Salesman 
Draftsman Jeweler Insurance agent 
Surveyor Laundry driver 
Chemist leamster 
Gov't inspector Baseball 


Court reporter 


Cartoonist 


in a few cases, into five groups, each of which 
would demand a type of training unlike that 
The extent of such 


necessary for the others. 


training which the elementary schools should 


offer in any of these lines is not our question, 


discré pancies 
possi- 
For where less than 


in a rough way there are larg: 


between the hopes of the boys and the 
bility of their realization. 
15 men per 100 are engaged in professions, 51 


of every 100 boys are looking toward some pri 
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